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GFC Executive approves lower matriculation average; GFC endorses proposal 


eneral Faculties Council Executive 

Committee members gave their approval 
last week to a proposal to reduce the minimum 
matriculation average to 65 percent in selected 
Faculties. 

At their meeting 24 January, members 
agreed to recommend to GFC that the Vice- 
President (Academic) be given delegated 
authority to reduce the average to 65 percent 
as resources, academic standards and capacity 
in the Faculties dictate. Students would not be 
guaranteed admission, and existing quotas and 
enrollment targets would still be in effect. 

(GFC endorsed the proposal last Monday. 
Folio will carry complete coverage of the GFC 
meeting next issue.) 

Dianne Kieren, Associate Vice-President 
(Academic), reminded GFC Executive that 
the University would still maintain its stated 
policy of moving towards an overall 
enrollment of 24,000 undergraduate students. 
In moving towards that target, the Faculty of 
Science enrollment has decreased as predicted, 
demand has been higher than expected in the 
Faculty of Education and enrollment in the 


Faculty of Arts has dropped more quickly 
than anticipated. 

John McDonald, Vice-President (Aca- 
demic), said if the GFC motion passed it 
would be his intention to reduce immediately 
the minimum average for admission to 65 
percent in the Faculties of Arts, Agriculture 
and Forestry, Home Economics, Nursing, and 
in the Faculté Saint-Jean and School of Native 
Studies. 

The Vice-President said last week that he 
fully expects the University would be able to 
admit some students with averages in the 65 
to 69.9 percent range into those programs. 

Existing Board of Governors-approved 
enrollment levels and enrollment manage- 
ment procedures will still be used to control 
the number of students who will be admitted 
each year. For nonmatriculated applicants, the 
cutoff average will be the same as for other 
applicants in the Faculty. 

In June 1990, the Board set a full- and 
part-time undergraduate enrollment ceiling of 
24,000 students. All Faculties have enrollment 
ceilings and admit the best qualified appli- 


cants to meet their individual quotas. The 
admissions average cut-off, therefore, is the 
last student admitted in each program. That 
average fluctuates from year to year and from 
program to program. 

Characterizing the proposals as a move 
from an old style to a new style of admissions 
policy, President Paul Davenport noted that 
the proposal has the strong support of the 
Deans. 

Students’ Union Vice-President (Aca- 
demic) Ian McCormack told GFC Excecutive 
members that it isn’t always the people with 
the highest high school marks who do well in 
university. Those who work hard and who 
stick with it often do very well. 

Acknowledging that some high school 
students are returning to their high schools 
for an extra year to raise their averages, Reg- 
istrar Brian Silzer said there are a fair number 
of people out there for whom this option will 
be attractive. 

GFC Executive Committee member Doug 
Owram (History) said the 65 percent average 
is a good proposal, long overdue and a much 
more sensible way of managing enrollment. 


Students express concerns over tuition fee increases 


Many students attending forum say they care about their university 


tudents gathered in the University Hall 

Council Chamber 21 January to express 
their opposition to tuition fee increases. The 
meeting was organized by the two students’ 
organizations. A similar meeting was held 
last year. 

Most students who spoke stated their op- 
position to tuition fee increases, but also stated 
that they cared deeply about the institution’s 
future. Some students said they’d be willing to 
pay a little extra if they could be assured the 
quality of the University would be maintained 
and improved. 

SU Vice-President (Internal) Katrina 
Haymond told students that current trends 
“reflect a shift in the values and priorities of 
the provincial government. Education is no 
longer a priority. Some argue that point, say- 
ing the government can’t afford it. I believe 
it can,” she said. “Class sizes continue to 
grow and our quality of education decreases,” 


she said. 
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Current trends “reflect a shift in 
the values and priorities of the 
provincial government. Education is 
no longer a priority.” 


Katrina Haymond 
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Haymond also said students know tuition 
fees will increase, but they can’t be assured that 
loans, grants and bursaries will grow. “The 


University also hasn’t been all that successful 
in private fundraising. We see a different 
model in the United States. We see private 
institutions, but we also see [in the US] support 
there for students. That makes quite a difference.” 

Explaining the difficulties in getting into 
required courses, third-year Arts student 
Piali DasGupta said we’re sending students 
away from the University of Alberta who are 
dissatisfied. It is going to be very difficult for 
the University to appeal to these alumni for 
money, she said, adding that she nevertheless 
cherishes the University. “We need to show 
people that the University of Alberta is impor- 
tant to us.” 

Recreation and Leisure Studies student 
Yolanda Slagmolen agreed. The tuition fee 
increases will certainly not do alumni support 
any good, she said. “I’d hate to see a whole 
group of people coming out of this University 
saying, ‘Thank God, I’m not going there 
anymore.’ I don’t think it does a lot for the 
potential financial support we could get from 
our alumni.” 

SU Vice-President (External) Randy 
Boissonault said it is essential that the issue of 
postsecondary education be put back on the 
government's agenda. Over the last five or six 
years, students have paid more and the gov- 
ernment has paid less. 

Graduate Students’ Association President 
Ken Ross said students at the University must 
also think about looking after those students 
still in high school who will be coming here. 


The University is continuing to invent new 
fees to circumvent the government's tuition fee 
policy limits, he added. 


We're sending students away from 
the University of Alberta who are 
dissatisfied. It is going to be very 
difficult for the University to appeal 
to these alumni for money... 
Piali DasGupta 
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SU President Marc Dumouchel agreed. 
The University is increasingly using 
nontuition fees to generate revenue, he said. 
The SU executive predicted that by the year 
2000, students would be paying more than 
$4,000 in academic and nonacademic fees. 

Third-year Arts student Marlene Stearns 
said, “I think it’s time we realized that an 
elitist system is here. People’s lives are being 
affected,” she said, suggesting that the Uni- 
versity, as one option, investigate the sale of 
its land within the city. 

Selling the West 240 would give the Uni- 
versity a one-time cash infusion, said SU Vice- 
President (Academic) lan McCormack. “I can 
understand why they wouldn’t want to sell 
it.” Perhaps it should look at a long-term lease 
for the property, he suggested. 

The turnout this year was not what organ- 
izers hoped for. 


Hate messages: 
Staff, students asked 
to be on alert 


ampus Security continues to investigate the 

writing of hate messages in the Humanities 
Centre and other locations on campus. The 
messages were violent in tone and expressed 
hatred towards feminists. 

“The motive or intent of the individual(s) 
writing these messages is unknown,” says 
Vice-President (Student and Academic Serv- 
ices) Lois Stanford. City police have been noti- 
fied and Campus Security is investigating the 
incidents, she says. 

If anyone has any information on the iden- 
tity of the persons or persons responsible, they 
are asked to call Campus Security at 492-5252 
or Edmonton Crime Stoppers at 422-TIPS 
(422-8477). 

Dr Stanford and other administrators en- 
courage staff and students to be much more 
aware of their surroundings and report any 
suspicious persons or activities to Campus 
Security immediately. 


Faculté Saint-Jean Professor Claude Denis is 
critical of the federal proposals for constitutional 
reform. See story page 4. 


International Week 
| devoted to the environment 


The seventh annual International Week 
will be held 3 to 8 February on campus. There 


| will be a plethora of events centring on the 


topic “EarthTalk: Our Future on the Line”. 
The week will focus on the linkages be- 


tween the environment and development, and 
| on what each of us can do to ensure a better 
future. 


Details about the week can be found in the 
International Week Program Guide, available 
around campus. Questions should be directed 
to the International Centre, 492-2692. 


Davenport, Jackel 
participating in 
constitutional talks 


wo members of the University community 

will be contributing to constitutional dis- 
cussions in the days ahead. 

President (and Professor of Economics) 
Paul Davenport will serve as a resource per- 
son at the third of five national conferences on 
constitutional renewal. The conference, titled 
“The Economic Union,” will take place 31 
January to 2 February in Montreal. Each con- 
ference is held under the auspices of Constitu- 
tional Affairs Minister Joe Clark; the Montreal 
conference is sponsored by the CD Howe 
Institute and the Institute for Research on 
Public Policy. 

Three workshops will run simultaneously 
on 1 February: “Improving the workings of 
the economic union,” “Removing discrimina- 
tory barriers to trade within the union,” and 
“Co-ordination of fiscal policy and role of the 
Bank of Canada.” Dr Davenport, who will 
chair one of the workshops, says, “These are 
all vital issues for the economic future of our 
country.” 

On 6 February, Susan Jackel (Canadian 
Studies) will be in Ottawa for a two-hour con- 
sultation involving Clark and Mary Collins, 
Minister Responsible for the Status of Women. 

Dr Jackel said she was surprised by the 
invitation which arrived late last week. She 
said the consultation would be attended by 
women from across Canada who have a 
strong interest in the constitutional debate. 
“This is part of the larger process they’re [fed- 
eral policymakers] going through,” Dr Jackel 
said. 

Dr Jackel has worked on two constitu- 
tional submissions on behalf of the Strathcona 
Constitution Committee and the Edmonton 
Women’s Ad Hoc Committee on the Constitu- 
tion. She said she has spoken with both Minis- 
ters on a number of occasions. 
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Human Rights Commissioner wants 


mandatory retirement clarified 


he Commissioner of the Alberta Human 

Rights Commission wants the provincial 
government to introduce legislation that 
would clarify its intentions on the issue of 
mandatory retirement. 

The Commission has intervenor status 
before the Supreme Court of Canada in the 
case against the University of Alberta by His- 
tory Professor Olive Dickason. Fil Fraser told 
Folio recently that the Commission has always 
interpreted the province’s Individual’s Rights 
Protection Act as prohibiting age retirement at 
the age of 65. 

A key issue before the Supreme Court, 
which is expected to hear Professor Dickason’s 
appeal in late spring or early summer, is just 
how provisions of the province's Individual’s 
Rights Protection Act are to be interpreted. 

Section 7(1) of the Act says “no employer 
or person acting on behalf of an employer shall 
(a) refuse to employ or refuse to continue to 
employ any person, or (b) discriminate against 
any person with regard to employment or any 
term or condition of employment, because of 
the race, religious beliefs, colour, gender, 
physical disability, mental disability, marital 
status, age, ancestry or place of origin of that 
person or any other person.” 

Section 11(1), however, states that “a con- 
travention of this Act shall be deemed not to 
have occurred if the person who is alleged 


to have contravened the Act shows that the 
alleged contravention was reasonable and 
justifiable in the circumstances.” 

Vice-President (Academic) John McDonald 
said the Board of Governors’ position all along 
has been that the legislation makes provisions 
for exceptions to the general policy, and the 
province's highest court has agreed with that 
position. The agreement the Board has with 
the academic staff association is just such a 
situation, he explained. 

The Appeal Court of Alberta last year 
found in favour of the University, ruling that 
it was reasonable to ask professors to retire 
at age 65. The Supreme Court of Canada has 
already ruled against other professorial 
challenges to mandatory retirement in the 
provinces of British Columbia and Ontario, 
but, apparently, has determined Professor 
Dickason’s case worthy of hearing on its 
own merits. 

The Vice-President pointed out that both 
sides, the Board and the academic staff associa- 
tion, agree to abide by the provisions of their 
contract. And within that contract a number of 
key elements are related to the issue of manda- 
tory retirement, such as the absence of an up- 
per ceiling on salaries and the provision of 
tenure. It remains to be seen, however, how 
the Supreme Court of Canada will deal with 
the issue, he said. 


The changing face of instructional psychology 


he Department of Psychology continues 

to fashion a “if-you-build-it-they-will- 
come” story. 

As part of its efforts to forge links between 
psychology (a descriptive science) and actual 
application, the department is again conduct- 
ing a course in which the participation of 
(four) invited speakers is vital. Each is a promi- 
nent researcher in the field of cognitive devel- 
opment and instruction. 

Two weeks before a speaker arrives, the 17 
students (5 graduate students, 12 undergradu- 
ate students) taking the course digest various 
articles on that person’s research and get their 
thoughts in order, knowing that they are ex- 
pected to contribute questions, explanations, 
theoretical insights, applied implications, criti- 
cism, and praise. 

Jeff Bisanz, who teaches the course along 
with Gay Bisanz, Ed Cornell and Connie 
Varnhagen, says, “It’s a chance [for students] 
to slug it out with people on equal footing.” 
He also says the best testimonial for the course 
is that several students are taking it again. And 
Karen McClure, who took the course last year, 
is back asa TA. 

“Instructional psychology,” reads an infor- 
mation sheet on the course, “is no longer basic 
psychology applied to education. It is funda- 
mental research on the processes of instruction 
and learning.” Furthermore, “the findings of 
psychological science are being translated into 
practice, and educational practice is shaping 
scientific questions. The common mission has 
become the development of an interaction that 
will optimize children’s learning in schools.” 

Dr Bisanz and his colleagues have shaped 
the course to help the department span what 
he says is a big difference between a descrip- 
tive science such as psychology and everyday 
practice. “In the application comes the real test 
of how full the science is,” Dr Bisanz says. The 
discipline (of psychology) can be enriched 
because of the feedback it gets from the course, 
he feels. 


The course, which began 10 January and 
continues until 3 April, has another aspect to 
it. Evening lectures by each quest speaker are 
hosted by the Edmonton Catholic Schools, 
meaning that once a week there’s a lecture 
that’s geared to a wider audience. The Centre 
for Research in Child Development, the 
cosponsor of the course, is also interested in 
community liaison and this is where we come 
in, says Mary Grant, language arts consultant, 
Edmonton Catholic Schools. 

There’s a re-emphasis on thinking skills 
and the student using language to learn, Grant 
says, adding that the Catholic Schools are col- 
laborating with Dr Varnhagen on a project 
having to do with the spelling skills of children 
in the primary grades. 

The Department of Program Services hosts 
the talks at the Catholic School Administration 
Centre and advertises them throughout the 
schools, Grant says. 

Visiting speakers are John Borkowski, 
Andrew J McKenna Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Notre Dame; Harold 
Stevenson, Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Susan Goldman, Professor 
of Psychology at Vanderbilt University; and 
James Pellegrino, Frank W Mayborn Professor 
of Cognitive Studies and Dean, Peabody Col- 
lege of Education and Human Development. 

Dr Borkowski, who is on campus now, is 
studying memory strategies in normal and 
intellectually impaired children. Dr Stevenson 
was in on the ground floor of cross national 
research and has tested the ability of school 
children in many lands. On 20 and 21 Febru- 
ary, he will be discussing academic achieve- 
ment among Chinese, Japanese, and American 
children, and Asian teachers’ effectiveness in 
the classroom. Drs Goldman and Pellegrino 
are using the latest computer-based technolgy 
to heighten problem-solving skills in children, 
adolescents and adults. They will lecture 19 
and 20 March. 
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Calgary imposes temporary 
hold on filling vacancies 

Following the provincial government's 
recent decision to grant universities a three 
percent increase for operating expenses, the 
University of Calgary has imposed a tempo- 
rary hold on filling vacant positions. President 
Murray Fraser expressed frustration at the 
government's decision. 


Ontario universities take it on the chin 

Universities in Ontario were told last week 
they could expect only a one percent increase 
in operating funds. The Council of Ontario 
Universities had predicted earlier that no 
increase would mean about 2,400 people em- 
ployed at the province's universities would 
lose their jobs and enrollment would have to 
be cut by 18,000 students. 


Analysis reveals Queen’s 
has good pension plan 

A recent analysis indicates that Queen’s 
University faculty who retired at age 65 this 
year could expect an average of $10,000 more 
per year from their pension plan than faculty at 
the Universities of Toronto, Guelph, Waterloo 
and McMaster. With an estimated $440 million 
in assets, the Queen’s pension plan is one of the 
largest in the country. 


McGill gives reprieve to 
Faculty of Dentistry 

McGill University’s Planning and Priorities 
Subcommittee of the Academic Policy and 
Planning Committee has issued a report calling 
for the continued operation of its Faculty of 
Dentistry, contingent on its ability to meet nine 
strict conditions. The university originally pro- 
posed to close the Faculty. 


Advise and consent 

The Department of Religious Studies at the 
University of Ottawa last month received the 
official go-ahead from the Ontario Council on 
Graduate Studies (OCGS) to implement a doc- 
toral program in its Centre for Research on 
Women and Religion. Joe Cahill, Professor of 
Religious Studies at the University of Alberta, 
evaluated the department and the centre and 
recommended to OCGS that this step be taken 
as soon as possible. 


Professional Development for APOs - 
training session 

Topic: “Creating Synergism in the 
Workplace.” Date: Wednesday, 19 February. 
Time: 8:30 am to noon (light luncheon to 
follow). Location: VIP Room, Lister Hall. 


| ing Group. Fee: $30 (GST included) per per- 
| son (includes luncheon). The fee may be 
claimed against your Professional Expense 
Allowance (or the Central Professional De- 
| velopment Fund by those who are eligible to 
claim from it). It is nonrefundable but may 
be applied to replacements provided they 
are Administrative Professional Officers. 
Registration deadline: 12 February. 
(Enrollment is limited.) Registration is 
through the office of Eva Cherniavsky, Ad- 
ministrative Officer (Academic Administra- 
tion), 3-13 University Hall, 492-4588. 

While these training sessions are directed 
at APOs, other staff are welcome to register, 
subject to availability of space. 


Instructor: Julie Milne, PEN Y BRYN Consult- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Sandy Pearson: dedicated supporter 
of the University retires from Board 


Early lessons served unabashed patriot well 


uring the Second World War, Sandy 

Pearson learned two important things: to 
work cooperatively with people and to depend 
on people. He’s never forgotten those lessons. 
Just retired from the University’s Board of 
Governors after six years’ service, the 70-year- 
old Pearson says, “When you're in a position 
of risk, you learn to value the important things 
and discount the less important.” 

Pearson’s regiment, The Calgary Highland- 
ers, was brigaded with two French Canadian 
regiments, The Black Watch of Canada and the 
Régiment de Maisonneuve. “We got along 
famously,” says Pearson, who landed in France 
shortly after D-Day and was wounded twice 
during the liberation of Europe. “We fought 
together, we worked together,” he says on the 


nature of the French-English relationships that 
were established during those tumultuous years. 

“Just to have Canada on your shoulder 
meant you were part of a brotherhood ... but 
we seem to have lost that,” he says, adding that 
Quebecers are warm and good people. And it’s 
people like [Parti Quebecois leader Jacques] 
Parizeau who are doing their best to stir up 
trouble and exaggerate the differences, says 
Pearson, a man who wears his patriotism on 
his sleeve. 

Relaxing in his office at Century Sales and 
Service Ltd on the east side of Edmonton and 
reflecting on a lifetime of service and commit- 
ment, Pearson says basically most people are 
good people. “But in many cases they lack 
leadership,” he says, acknowledging the cur- 
rent malaise in Canadian society. 


Hugh John Sanders (Sandy) Pearson: committed to the University of Alberta, his community and country. 


“They lack family guidance and they lack 
guidance from the corporate world they live in. 
If people see their corporate leaders behaving, 
badly, they'll interpret that as acceptable be- 
haviour,” says the soft-spoken business leader 
who has recently turned over the reins of his 
company to his son Ron. On the national scene, 
Pearson says Canada has, of late, been lacking 
strong leadership. 

Pearson, a longtime supporter, both finan- 
cially and as a volunteer, of the University of 
Alberta, learned early in his life that people 
have a responsibility to serve their communi- 
ties. His father Hugh, for example, served on 
the Board of Governors during Andrew 
Stewart’s University presidency in the 1950s. 
And, as one of Edmonton’s early businessmen, 
Hugh was active in a number of community 
organizations. “Dad was always happy to help.” 

Not only was his father’s example instruc- 
tive, Pearson also learned the value of humility 
at one of the country’s most prestigious private 
schools, Trinity College School, which he 
attended from 1936 to 1940. Soon after, he 
attended Royal Military College for a couple 
of years. It was during these educational expe- 
riences that he learned the value of getting 
along with people, he reflects. 

Through hard work and business acumen, 
Pearson worked his way up the Taylor Pearson 
and Carson organization. Joining the company 
in 1946, he was employed in various capacities. 
According to The Canadian Who's Who, Pearson 
became manager of Taylor Pearson and Carson 
(BC) Ltd in 1956, was elected a director in 1957 
and became president in 1959. 

Meanwhile, he and his wife, Kay (they 
were married shortly after the war), had three 
children: Kathleen, Ronald and Ian. 

While the family’s business, Century 
Sales and Service Ltd, prospered and grew, 
Pearson’s interests expanded. He became in- 
volved with the Council for Canadian Unity 


and served on the Salvation Army’s Advisory 
Board. (Pearson, an Anglican, remains very 
involved with the Salvation Army’s activities in 
the city.) He accepted directorships in compa- 
nies such as NOVA Corporation of Alberta, 
Novacor Chemicals Ltd, Alberta Gas Ethelene 
Ltd and TransAlta Utilities Corporation. 

One day, Pearson received a phone call 
from the Premier, Peter Lougheed: Would you 
like to serve on the U of A Board of Governors? 
Pearson said yes. “I looked upon it as a new 
experience and | recognized the importance of 
the University to Alberta and Canada.” Be- 
sides, he adds, it would have been pretty hard 
to say no. 

He dove into his new responsibilities 
eagerly. He met a lot of good people, learned 
how the University functioned and applied his 
business expertise to the management of the 
country’s second-largest university in English- 
speaking Canada. 

“Tt took a lot more time than I expected,” 
he says, recognizing the tremendous number of 
committees that must be involved in the deci- 
sion-making process. That can be time-consum- 
ing, he says, but on the other hand it does al- 
low everyone to share in the decisions. The 
reading load was heavy. “Over time,” he says 
wryly, “the University should learn to get 
along with less paper.” 

Pearson is forthright on many of the funda- 
mental issues facing the University. Tuition 
fees will have to go up, he says, because the 
taxpayer can’t be expected to foot the whole 
bill. Programs, however, will have to be in 
place to ensure the bright, able and hard-work- 
ing students aren’t excluded. “Everyone should 
be able to get an education.” 

Continued on page 5 


Dropouts costing society dearly 


‘Massive pool of adolescent person power’ waiting to be tapped 


S ociety has to find constructive ways of 
using massive, untapped adolescent person 
power in addition to merely having them 
attend school, says Educational Psychology 
Professor John Mitchell. 

“No one [within technologically advanced 
cultures that require youth to attend school] 
has figured out how to send youth to school on 
a compulsory basis and simultaneously get 
them to contribute in significant ways to the 
economy and the national welfare of their 
countries,” says Dr Mitchell, who has been 
awarded a 1991-92 McCalla Research Profes- 
sorship. 

Dr Mitchell, who has written Adolescence: 
Some Critical Issues (1971), The Adolescent Pre- 
dicament (1975), and The Nature of Adolescence 
(1985), plans to write a book on the nature of 
the relationship between youth and the domi- 
nant North American society, focusing on the 
“waste” of adolescence. It’s tentatively titled 
The Adolescent Wasteland. 

He says the contrived consumer economy 
of adolescence—often referred to as a “junk 
economy”—really doesn’t have any genuine 
value to society, other than economic. “What 
I’m trying to do is to determine how youth can 
influence the economy in a way that is advan- 
tageous for society,” he explains. Although 
totalitarian societies have harnessed this un- 
tapped energy in the 20th century, they’ve 
done so at the cost of robbing youth of their 
freedom, dignity and rights. 

“One of the things I’m investigating is how 
to use the massive pool of adolescent person 


power in ecologically and economically 
constructive ways—and get them educated 
all at the same time,” Dr Mitchell says. 
“There’s simply too much waste,” he says, 
pointing out that a considerable number of 
adolescents aren’t effectively involved in the 
school system. 

In some North American cities, particu- 
larly in the United States, this represents as 
much as 50 to 60 percent of the teenagers— 
far more than school boards or governments 
will readily acknowledge. “School districts 
have vested interests in keeping their enroll- 
ment figures inflated, because they’re paid 
on a per capita basis. And as a rule, dropouts 
are considered a statement of failure,” says 
Dr Mitchell, who has written extensively on 
adolescent psychology. 

What are these dropouts doing? Dr 
Mitchell finds that most are not employed or 
in school and that they’re not on welfare. 
Many are below average in intelligence, come 
from broken homes and have a range of emo- 
tional disturbances. Pregnancy rates among 
dropouts are three to 10 times higher than 
among students who stay in high school. 
“They’re a massive economic and moral alba- 
tross for society,” he says, noting that his 
research heavily emphasizes the economic 
costs this group has on society. 

“Our society has an unwritten contract 
with teenagers: you don’t have to have a job as 
long as you’re willing to go to school and stay 
with your parents. Don’t get in trouble, stay in 
school. And it appears to work great for 60 to 


70 percent of the adolescents,” he says. “But 
it’s a total disaster for the other 30 percent. 

“The way our society is presently struc- 
tured, the 30 percent who drop out of school 
have no way ever to become very constructive 
members of society—or if they do, they do so 
within the lower echelons,” he says, noting 
that in economic terms the costs to the state of 
supporting this group in various ways far 
outweigh the group’s economic contribution 
to society. Think, for example, of the cost to soci- 
ety if a teenager becomes pregnant and has a 
premature baby requiring extensive health care. 

The big challenge is to come up with ideas 
that will harness this untapped, under-edu- 
cated person power in constructive ways. 
Partial answers may be found in encouraging 
adolescents to stay in school, volunteerism, 
internships and programs designed to improve 
the ecological well-being of North American 
society. Dr Mitchell predicts the emphasis on the 
state’s obligations to the individual will shift to 
the individual's obligations to society. 

His The Adolescent Predicament generated 
considerable interest in the United States 
when it was published in the mid-’70s. And it 
was relied upon by the National Commission 
on Resources for Youth as it wrote its 1978 
report to the United Nations on the status of 
youth in the US. Dr Mitchell’s hopeful his latest 
work will have considerable impact, particu- 
larly in its theoretical implications for the field. 
Moreover, the book, which he expects will be 
completed by June 1993, should stimulate 
debate on an issue long-ignored by society. 
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Broadus Lectures an 
Arthurian affair 


his year’s Broadus Lectures are to be 

given by Muriel Whitaker on 3, 5 and 
7 February. 

The lecture series, which has been held 
annually since 1971, is named for Edmund 
Kemper Broadus, first Professor and first Head 
of the Department of English. Professor 
Broadus was recruited by Henry Marshall 
Tory in 1908 from Harvard, where he had just 
completed his doctorate, and was Head of the 
department until his death in 1936. 

Dr Whitaker, now Professor Emeritus, 
taught in the U of A’s English Department 
from 1969 to 1990. A specialist in Arthurian 
literature and art, she held a McCalla Research 
Professorship (1987-88) when she did research 
on treatments of the Arthurian legends in the 
Victorian Age. She has given a number of pa- 
pers on Arthurian literature and art at interna- 
tional conferences; her publications include 
Arthur's Kingdom of Adventure: the World of 
Malory'‘s Morte d’Arthur and The Legends of 
King Arthur in Art. 

This year’s lectures, offered under the 
series title “King Arthur and the Victorians: 
Ideals for an Industrial Society,” are: 

“Arthur as Icon: Reviving a National My- 
thology” (Monday, 3 February); 

“Knight-Errant: The Very Model of a 
Modern English Gentleman” (Wednesday, 

5 February); 

“Dreams of Fair Women: Gender Attitudes 
in Arthurian Painting” (Friday, 7 February). 

Each lecture will take place at 4 pm in 
L-1 Humanities Centre. Admission is free. 


our problems, they say 


group composed largely of University of Alberta 

academics and calling itself the Strathcona Constitu- 
tion Committee released a set of proposals last week it 
hopes will bolster support for the concept of asymmetrical 
federalism. 

Ata press conference 21 January, spokesperson Richard 
Bauman (Law) said it is possible to recognize diversity and 
promote equality at the same time. “In several ways we have 
anticipated exactly what happened in Halifax,” he said, 
referring to the federal government's first constitutional 
conference which dealt with the issue of the division 
of powers. 

Releasing a document called “Reclaiming Equality: Com- 
ments on the Federal Proposals for Constitutional Reform,” 
the product of nine months of consultation and work, Profes- 
sor Bauman said, “Equality ought to mean more than the 
equality of provinces.” 

Committee member Claude Denis (Faculté Saint-Jean) 
said “we're interested in the principle of equality, but more 
among people, individuals and groups than among prov- 
inces. Different conditions require different treatment. The 
only way we can meet the specific needs and rights of 
Quebecers within Canada is to offer Quebec some kind 
of separate or different deal or status than other provinces 
receive. 

“Our proposals have two general goals: first, to 
make room for Quebec within Canada so it can develop 
as a democratic, sociological nation,” he explained. “If 
we fail ... it’s almost certain Quebec will separate. Second, 
we can redress the imbalance created by giving the Que- 
bec government more power. If the province receives more 
power, it would have to mean the Quebec MPs and 
Senators would get less power,” he said. As a consequence, 
the smaller provinces’ influence in Ottawa would be increased. 


sence 


Canadian Studies Professor Susan Jackel, Faculté Saint-Jean 
Professor Claude Denis, Sociology Professor Gordon Laxer, 
and Law Professor Richard Bauman (left to right) explain the 
Strathcona Constitution Committee’s proposals. 


In fact, the committee of about 20 people is suggesting 
that Quebec MPs would no longer vote in the federal parlia- 
ment in those areas of jurisdiction ceded to Quebec. Com- 
mittee members point out that with that province's partial 
disengagement from federalism, for the first time in history 
the Atlantic, Western and Northern MPs would outnumber 
Ontario’s MPs (121-99). Nor would Canadians outside 
Quebec have to sacrifice their often-stated desire for 
strong, central government to meet Quebec's constitutional 
aspirations. 


University academics 


support asymmetrical 
federalism 


Triple ‘E’ won't necessarily solve 


“Our thinking has sprung from our belief that the 
federal proposals did not sufficiently address equality 
issues among Canadians and the needs of disadvantaged 
groups,” said committee member Susan Jackel (Canadian 
Studies). She said the committee members believe women 
and aboriginal people have to be more fairly represented 
in Canada’s parliamentary institutions. 

“If we are to have an elected Senate—and we're not sure 
that’s the best way to go—then there is an opportunity to 
look at the basis for representation in the Senate,” she said. 
The committee is also proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment that would recognize and affirm aboriginal people’s 
inherent right to self-government. 

“The delegates in Halifax discovered what has increas- 
ingly become obvious: there can’t be one constitutional 
solution uniformly applied to all Canadians,” committee 
member Gordon Laxer (Sociology) said. “Quebecers need 
greater provincial powers to ensure that their culture and 
national community can survive within Canada. English- 
speaking Canadians need something very different. They 
need a strong federal government with adequate powers to 
maintain a sense of shared citizenship and unity.” 

Asymmetry would meet the diverse needs of Canadi- 
ans, Dr Laxer said. Elaborating on the committee's parlia- 
mentary reform ideas, he said there would be two parlia- 
mentary sessions: one for all of Canada and one for Canada 
outside Quebec. Quebec’s parliamentarians would be 
excluded from the Canada outside Quebec sessions. All 
MPs would participate in the session devoted to the entire 
country. Bills would have to be grouped into two sections: 
those for the all of Canada session and one for the Canada 
outside Quebec session. 

Professor Denis said Quebecers are fair-minded people. 
They want a larger role for their provincial government in 
their lives relative to the federal government. Quebecers 
wouldn’t expect to be able to have greater provincial juris- 
dictions and at the same time be able to vote on all matters 
in Ottawa. 


House of Commons - 295 seats 


Outer Canada - 121 seats 
(West 86, Atlantic 32, North 3) 


Ontario - 99 seats 


Quebec - 75 seats 


“There are important regional implications,” Dr Laxer 
declared. “The West doesn’t want more provincial powers, 
the West wants more influence in Ottawa. You can’t have 
both more powers as a province and more influence in 
Ottawa at the same time,” he said, arguing that any re- 
formed Senate will not be very powerful and will lack the 
kinds of powers of the House of Commons. Coupling two 
equally powerful chambers with cabinet government will 
only lead to deadlock. 

“For the first time in history, outer Canada would have 
a majority inthe most powerful federal body,” he said. “This 
would go a long way in giving outer Canada much greater 
power in Ottawa,” he said, noting that Ontario would still 
have 45 percent of the seats. Ontarians, he pointed out, have 
always believed in strong federal government. 

Furthermore, said Professor Bauman, the House of 
Commons has been one of the country’s most adaptable 
institutions. “Much of what we’re suggesting today is that 
that potential for adaptability be maintained. If asymmetri- 
cal federalism were adopted asa principle, we trust that the 
way that the nation’s business is done in Ottawa could be 
adjusted accordingly.” 

On the application of the Canadian Charter of Rights in 
sucha reformed system, Dr Laxer said Quebec could choose 
to constitutionalize its Charter of Rights and it would apply 
within the province. The Canadian Charter could apply 
outside Quebec. 

Looking at the thorny issue of minority rights, Professor 
Denis pointed out that the Quebec Charter is a good docu- 
ment, in some respects better than, and in some respects not 
as good as, the Canadian Charter. Quebec and Canada are 
democratic societies and they treat their people more or less 
democratically, he said. “We have to trust each other.” 
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Pearson 
Continued from page 3 

The issue of teaching versus research is 
always going to be controversial, and the 
University will continually have to strive to 
keep the two functions balanced. Private fund- 
raising will become increasingly important, 
says Pearson, a key figure in the Faculty of 
Business’s Competitive Edge Fundraising Cam- 
paign. And he describes John McConnell, Vice- 
President (Development and Community Af- 
fairs), as the University’s first real fundraiser. 

Unswervingly loyal to the U of A, Pearson 
says it’s likely the University isn’t structured as 
efficiently as it could be, “but then I’m not sure 
you can structure the University like a busi- 
ness.” He lauds recent moves to get the Univer- 
sity’s financial statements into a readable and 
more accountable form and the recent appoint- 
ment of Glenn Harris as Vice-President (Finance 
and Administration). 


The University has tended to be a little 
aloof, but people on campus are beginning to 
realize that the institution’s not going to be able 
to continue to “live high off the hog”, says 
Pearson. And in the process of scaling down, 
someone's bound to get hurt. But people 
shouldn't lose sight of the fact that unquestion- 
ably the U of A is one of the best in the country. 

The University’s ability to remain on top 
is going to be dependent on “getting our 
message out” across the country, telling people 
just how good the U of A is, he stresses. And 
it’s going to be increasingly dependent 
on alumni support. “People respond to people 
they know,” he says, citing the Royal Military 
College’s remarkable ability to maintain former 
students’ support and foster special ties. 

Although he’s winding down his corporate 
involvement and expecting to resign from his 
TransAlta and NOVA board commitments in 
the spring, Pearson says he'll remain busy. 
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People shouldn’t lose sight of the 
fact that unquestionably the U of A 
is one of the best in the country. 
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While he’s in favour of mandatory retirement 
(people should have the good sense to move 
on to other things), it’s likely he'll reject a life- 
style that is even remotely sedentary. 

The family will spend time at their condo- 
minium in Victoria. He’ll continue to golf and 
hunt ducks. He laments the fact that a lot of 
his friends have retired elsewhere—something 
he doesn’t intend to do. He has three grand- 
children, and recently took a watercolour 
painting course with one of them. Travel is on 
the agenda, and his involvement with the 
Salvation Army will continue. 


_ RESEARCH ON IMPAIRED 
| DRIVING: CALL FOR PROPOSALS 


The Department of Sociology invites 
submission of proposals to carry out re- 
search studies in the area of any aspect of 

_ impaired driving. Interest on an endow- 

| ment made by REID (Research and Educa- 

_ tion on Impaired Driving) and matched by 

_ the provincial government will be used to 

| fund the successful research proposal in the | 

_ amount of $7,000. The award will be ref- 
ereed by a panel of five (three from the 
University of Alberta and two from the 

_ contributing organization). The competi- 

| tion is open to any member of the Univer- 

| sity community who is conducting research | 

| relating to impaired driving. 

| Proposals should be forwarded to: RA 

| Silverman, Chair, Department of Sociology, | 

| University of Alberta, 5-21 Henry Marshall 
Tory Building. The competition closes 28 
February 1992. 


‘District ethos’ important feature of good school districts, says professor 


Classroom and school not the only units of analysis 


or years educational researchers have 

focused on the classroom and the school. 
Study these two components, the argument 
goes, and you would be able to determine 
what constitutes a good education. Along 
come Simon Fraser University Professor Peter 
Coleman and University of Alberta Professor 
Linda LaRocque who argue that that’s not the 
whole picture. 

In their recent work, Struggling to be ‘Good 
Enough’: Administrative Practices and School 
District Ethos, the education professors con- 
tend that their research demonstrates the nar- 
rowness of the current emphasis.on the class- 
room and the school as the only important 
units of analysis in determining what consti- 
tutes a good education. Look at the district, as 
well, they say. 

Moreover, the two professors argue—in 
what for many educational administrators will 
be a timely read—that “district ethos” is an 
important feature of school districts and helps 
to explain high achievement levels and mod- 
erate costs. Professors Coleman and LaRocque 
also emphasize the importance of administra- 
tive leadership at the district level. 

“The book grew out of our desire to un- 
derstand what the relationship is between the 
central office and schools,” says Dr LaRocque 
(Educational Administration), noting that a 
great deal had been written on what was 
called the effective schools movement. 
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“... a positive district ethos 

is more productive for both 
students and educators than higher 
- spending levels.” 
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“We had a fair sense of what effective 
schools should look like and what kinds of 
practices they should be encouraging, and we 
had a fair sense of what should be happening 
in classrooms,” she explains. And although 
there was a fair amount of published material 
on how central office administrators in their 
political roles related to their boards and com- 
munities, there was a noticeable lack of work 
done on how these people related to their 
staffs as instructional leaders. 

Using 10 diverse school districts in British 
Columbia, characterized as Reussir, Jointure, 


Fiefdom, Wary, Benevolent, Politicate, Quar- 
antine, Collegiate, Half-heart and Moribund, 
the researchers studied the district practices 
that unite central offices with their schools. 

What they found was that there were six 
administrative and instructional attributes 
likely to result in a positive district ethos, in 
part a set of educational values and attitudes 
held in common by educators in a school dis- 
trict. Those were: paying attention to instruc- 
tion; requiring school accountability; manag- 
ing change and improvement; eliciting com- 
mitment; treating members and clients with 
consideration; and gaining community sup- 
port. These were sometimes explicitly stated 
or evident in the district’s educational activi- 
ties. 

Determining how these characteristics 
played out in practice was “the most exciting 
part of our research ... and to be able to iden- 
tify with a fair degree of certainty practices 
that distinguished very good districts from 
others,” Dr LaRocque says. The accent was on 
why people did things and the spirit; “that’s 
why we focused so much on ethos.” 

In fact, ethos was so important that the 
researchers concluded that efforts to improve 
public education which consist primarily of 
pouring more money into the system are 
doomed to failure. “In the district domain we 
believe that a positive district ethos is more 
productive for both students and educators 
than higher spending levels,” they argue in 
their book. 

Using a regression analysis and a formula 
which they later discovered was being used in 
Ontario (it’s called the district mean grade 
size), and with the assistance of an economist, 
they came up with per pupil costs that take 
into account the particular conditions in each 
district and then predicted what the costs 
for the districts should be. Then they com- 
pared the predicted costs with the actual ex- 
penditures. “We did something similar, a 
different kind of regression analysis, for the 
achievement. 

“What we found out was that in those 
districts where there was a strong ethos, a 
strong sense of professionalism, people were 
most productive, and practices on a variety of 
criteria that would be considered good, were 
often the ones spending at or below the pre- 
dictive costs. They were the most efficient, in 
terms of costs. There was also a strong correla- 
tion between fiscal responsibility and student 
achievement,” explains Dr LaRocque. 


She cautions, however, that you cannot 
conclude that if you give less money to the 
schools they'll do better. “That’s not the point 
at all. In the good districts there was a sense of 
using the budget to pursue goals,” she says, 
noting that the study was being conducted at 
a time of restraint in the province. “Increas- 
ingly the district professional development 
fund was being shared with the schools ... to 
be used as the schools wished.” 

They also found that in good districts, 
central office administrators were really con- 
cerned about program and instructional mat- 
ters, would sit on committees with teachers, 
and would spend a lot of time in the schools, 
working with principals. As a result, people in 
the schools felt central office administrators 
knew and understood what was happening in 
the schools. “Therefore, principals and teach- 
ers trusted their [administrators’] decisions 
much more.” 
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In the better districts, principals were 
heavily involved in the running of the dis- 
trict—they really felt part of a team. Further- 
more, the power of modelling was crucial. In 
the good districts, principals were likely to 
treat their staffs well if they as principals 
were treated well by administrators. “One of 
the really powerful and positive effects of 
that was districts didn’t need a lot of rules 
and regulations, because people understood 
and accepted the goals and values of the dis- 
trict.” 

The study grew out of Dr LaRocque’s 
dissertation work. Her advisor was Dr 
Coleman. She’s hopeful their work will help 
shift the debate somewhat, away from the 
search for one individual. “There isn’t a key. 
People all play different roles, and they’re all 
important and when everybody is working 
together complementing one another, that’s 
when we succeed.” 


Linda LaRocque is 
hopeful central office 
administrators, 
principals, trustees, 
academics and 
teachers will read her 
book, co-written by 
SFU Professor Peter 
Coleman. 


es 
ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION FOR 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 

11 February, 4 pm 

Stephen J Doxsey, postdoctoral fellow, 
Department of Biochemistry and Biophysics, 
University of California School of Medicine, 
“Molecular Dissection of Centrosome Function.” 
Presented by Anatomy and Cell Biology. 
5-10 Medical Sciences Building. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

4 February, 2:30 pm 

Charles Schweger, “Rising Waters: Impacts of 
*Global Change on the North and Northerners.” 
L-2 Humanities Centre. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND MUSIC 

3 February, 3 pm 

Anthony Seeger, curator, The Folkways Collec- 
tion, Smithsonian Institution, “Textures of Sounds 
and Networks of People: Music and Society Among 
the Suya Indians of Brazil.” 14-6 Tory Building. 


ART AND DESIGN 
13 February, 4 pm 
Paul Beliveau, visiting artist, “1980-90: 
Itinéraire d’une Figuration Fragmentée.” 2-20 Fine 
Arts Building. 
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BOTANY 

13 February, 4 pm 

Matthew Nash, “The Bryophytes of San Salva- 
dor is, The Bahamas.” M-149 Biological Sciences 
Building. 
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CANADIAN AUTHORS ASSOCIATION 

31 January, 8 pm 

Wayne Moriarty, editor of the Life Section, 
Edmonton Journal, “Tips to Freelance Writers.” 
$2 charge for nonmembers. Faculty Lounge, 
10th Floor, Education Building. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE FOR NORDIC STUDIES 
6 February, 8 pm 
Hermann Palsson, “Where is Vinland?” 

141 Arts Building. 


CANADIAN MEDITERRANEAN INSTITUTE 

13 February, 7:30 pm 

John Humphrey, Department of Classics and 
associate dean of arts, University of Calgary, 
“Urban Problems in Ancient Rome (illustrated).” 
Provincial Museum. 


CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

12 February, 3:30 pm 

Yoshi Tsurumi, professor of international busi- 
ness at Baruch College, the City University of New 
York, and president of the Pacific Basin Center 
Foundation, New York, “Canada-Japan Relations in 
the Post-Cold War Pacific Age.” $10. Registration: 
492-2235. Faculty Club. 

13 February, 3:30 pm 

Yoshi Tsurumi, “The End of the Profit Maxi- 
mizing Paradigm and the Global Alliance of 
Firms.” RSVP: 492-2235. 4-16 Business Building. 


CENTRE FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT AND PSYCHOLOGY 

31 January, 1 pm 

John G Borkowski, Andrew J McKenna Profes- 
sor of Psychology, University of Notre Dame, “Mo- 
tivational Underpinnings of Sustained Self-Regu- 
lated Learning.” CW-410 Biological Sciences Centre. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

6 February, 3:30 pm 

P Jokuty, “Resistant Nitrogen Compounds in 
Synthetic Crude Oil: The Case Against Quinoline as 
a Model Compound.” 342 Chemical-Mineral Engi- 
neering Building. 

13 February, 3:30 pm 

C Ho, “Simulation, Modelling and Control of a 
Radiant Heating System.” 342 Chemical-Mineral 
Engineering Building. 


CHEMISTRY 

7 February, 1 pm 

Gilles Lajoie, Department of Chemistry, 
University of Waterloo, “New Approaches for the 
Synthesis of -Amino Acids and Studies Towards 
the Development of Non Covalent Inhibitors of 
Human Leucocyte Elastase (HLE).” V-107 V-Wing. 
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12 February, 4 pm 

Teddy G Traylor, Department of Chemistry, 
University of California, San Diego, “Oxygen in 
Life Processes: A Chemical Study of Biological 
Function.” V-107 V-Wing. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 

6 February, 1 pm 

Nancy Omar, “History of Change in Baluyia 
Clothing.” 131 Home Economics Building. 

13 February, 1 pm 

Marsha Padfield, “Relationship Between 
Clothing and Movement in Creative, Ball Room, 
and Folk Dance.” 131 Home Economics Building. 
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EDUCATION 

50th Anniversary Lecture Series— 
Teacher Education: Past and Future 

6 February, 3:30 pm 

Nancy Sheehan, dean, Faculty of Education, 
University of British Columbia, “Teacher Educa- 
tion: Past and Future.” MAP Room, Lister Hall. 


ENGLISH 

31 January, 1 pm 

Anne McWhir, Department of English, Univer- 
sity of Calgary, “Mary Wollstonecraft: Sex, Sensibil- 
ity, and Revolution.” L-3 Humanities Centre. 

31 January, 2 pm 

Susan Hamilton, “Wollstonecraft and Victorian 
Feminism.” L-3 Humanities Centre. 

31 January, 3 pm 

Janice Dickin-McGinnis, Department of Gen- 
eral Studies, University of Calgary, “Feminism and 
Prostitution: If Mary Wollstonecraft Were on the 
Supreme Court of Canada.” L-3 Humanities Centre. 

31 January, 4 pm 

Ruth Smillie, artistic director, Catalyst Theatre, 
will read from Wollstonecraft’s feminist novel The 
Wrongs of Woman. L-3 Humanities Centre. 

12 February, 4 pm 

Research Seminars in Early Women—Carol 
Hart, “Newly Ancient: Re-inventing Guinevere in 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur.” 6-40 Humanities Centre. 


ENGLISH - 
1992 EDMUND KEMPER BROADUS LECTURES 
3 February, 4 pm 
Muriel Whitaker, “Arthur as Icon: Reviving a 
National Mythology.” L-1 Humanities Centre. 
5 February, 4 pm 
Muriel Whitaker, “Knight-Errant: The Very 
Model of a Modern English Gentleman.” 
L-1 Humanities Centre. 
7 February, 4 pm 
Muriel Whitaker, “Dreams of Fair Women: 
Gender Attitudes in Arthurian Painting.” 
L-1 Humanities Centre. 


ENTOMOLOGY 
@° February, 4 pm 

Marie-Pascale River, “Oviposition Behaviour 
and Physiology in Spruce Budworm Choristoneura 
Fumiferana.” TBW-1 Tory Breezeway. 

13 February, 4 pm 

Elizabeth B. Straszynski, “Feeding Ecology and 
Radula Fraction of Tectura Persona Class 
Archaeogastropoda.” TBW-1 Tory Breezeway. 
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FINANCE AND MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 

7 February, noon 

Stephen A Jarislowsky Chair/Princeton 
Developments Distinguished Lectures in Finance 

Michael Bliss, author and professor of Cana- 
dian history, University of Toronto, “Financing 
Opportunities in Canadian Business: A Historical 
Perspective.” RSVP (yes only): 492-2457. Stollery 
Centre, 5th Floor, Business Building. 


FOREST SCIENCE 
@ 3 February, noon 
Ladislav Malek, associate professor, Depart- 
ment of Biology, Lakehead University, 
“Proteasome: A Common Denominator in Senile 


De Mentia and Seed Germination.” 849 General 
Services Building. 

12 February, noon 

PJ Murphy, “The National Forest Policy Con- 
sultative Process and Major Points of Emphasis.” 
849 General Services Building. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

31 January, 3 pm 

Pat McCormack, curator of ethnohistory, 
Provincial Museum of Alberta, “Fort Chipewyan 
and the Northern Expansion of the Canadian 
State.” 3-36 Tory Building. 

7 February, 3 pm 

Jim Burns, specialist in natural history, 
Provincial Museum of Alberta, “Late Glacial 
and Holocene Fauna of the Edmonton Area.” 
3-36 Tory Building. 
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HISTORY 

12 February, noon 

Carolee Pollock, “Against the Tide: Anti-War 
Arguments of British Suffragists in the Great War.” 
2-58 Tory Building. 


HUMAN ECOLOGY: ISSUES IN THE NORTH 

4 February, 2:30 pm 

Charles Schweger, “Rising Waters: Impacts of 
Global Change on the North and Northerners.” 
L-2 Humanities Centre. 

11 February, 2:30 pm 

Mike Hanna, Synergy Canada, “North of 
the Arctic Circle with Time on Your Hands: The 
Challenge of Community Recreation.” L-2 Humani- 
ties Centre. 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY LECTURE SERIES IN 
CULTURAL STUDIES 

10 February, 4:30 pm 

Jo-Anne Berelowitz, “The Female Gaze and the 
Museum.” L-3 Humanities Centre. 


INTERNATIONAL CENTRE 

10 February, noon 

“With Our Own Two Hands”, video, 27 min- 
utes; and “Farmers Helping Farmers”, video, 27 
minutes. 172 HUB International. 
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LIMNOLOGY AND FISHERIES 
DISCUSSION GROUP 
@ 6 February, 12:30 pm 

John Magnuson, University of Wisconsin, 
“How Similar Are the Fluctuations in Fish Year 
Class Strength in Adjacent Lakes?” M-149 Biologi- 
cal Sciences Centre. 

13 February, 12:30 pm 

Ellie Prepas, “A Comparison of Alum and Lime 
Treatments of Drinking Water Dugouts to Reduce 
Eutrophication.” M-149 Biological Sciences Centre. 
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MUSIC 
4 February, 2 pm 
Anthony Seeger, curator, The Folkways Collec- 
tion, Smithsonian Institution, “The World’s Most 
Amazing Record Company: An Ethnomusicologist 
Goes to Town at Folkways.” 2-32 Fine Arts Building. 
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NORTHERN BIOLOGY SEMINAR SERIES 

14 February, noon 

Ray Case, “Barren Ground Grizzly Bear 
Management in the NWT: Options for the Future.” 
G-116 Biological Sciences Centre. 
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PHYSICS 

3 February, 2 pm 

Sean Carroll, Harvard University, “How to 
Build a Time Machine in 2+1 Dimensions.” 
631 Avadh Bhatia Physics Laboratory. 

7 February, 2 pm 

Yuebin Ning, research associate, Alberta 
Microelectronics Centre, “Magnetic and Transport 
Properties of Single-Crystal UNi,Si, and UNi,G,” 
V-121 V-Wing. 


PLANT SCIENCE 

4 February, 12:30 pm 

Jane Taylor, Plant Biotechnology Institute, 
Saskatoon, “Characterization of Leptosphaeria 
Maculans, the Causal Organism of Blackleg in 
Canola.” 1-06 Agriculture-Forestry Centre. 
@ 6 February, 12:30 pm 

DooHing Min, “Alfalfa Management.” 
1-06 Agriculture-Forestry Centre. 
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SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 

3 February, 3 pm 

Jill Oakes, “Environmental and Social Factors 
Influencing Eveni and Chukchi Clothing: From Birth- 
day Robes to Mourning Apparel” (slide presenta- 
tion). 141 Arts Building. 


SOCIOLOGY 

4 February, 12:30 pm 

Susan Jackel, “Women and Constitutional 
Reform.” TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 


SOIL SCIENCE 
6 February, 12:30 pm 
Doug Penney and Elston Solberg, Soils Branch, 
Alberta Agriculture, “Micronutrient Deficiencies in 
Alberta—Extent, Crops Affected, Effects on Crop 
Yield and Quality.” 2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 
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UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES 

3 February, 3 pm 

Derek Wilson, “Thinking About Teaching—A 
Toolbox for the Structuring of Teaching.” 349 CAB. 

4 February, 3:30 pm 

Betty Moulton, “Practical Experience with the 
Vocal Tools of Communication.” 2-103 Education 
North. 

6 February, 12:30 pm 

Roberta McKay, “Using Journals: A Window 
of Your Teaching and Your Students’ Learning.” 
349 CAB. 

10 February, 3 pm 

Clare Drake, Murray Smith, and Dan Syrotuik, 
“Leadership for Teaching and Beyond.” TBW-2 Tory 
Breezeway. 

11 February, 3:30 pm 

Betty Moulton, “Practical Experience in Effective 
Communication from the Printed Page.” 2-103 Edu- 
cation North. 

12 February, 3 pm 

Rita Egan, “Teaching to Question.” TBW-2 Tory 
Breezeway. 

13 February, 3:30 pm 

John W Chalmers, “Subjective Evaluation of 
Student Achievement.” 349 CAB. 
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ZOOLOGY 

31 January, 3:30 pm 

FH Bronson, director, Institute of Reproductive 
Biology, University of Texas, “Photoperiod, Latitude 
and Seasonality in Mammals.” M-149 Biological Sci- 
ences Centre. 2 

5 February, 8 pm 

John Magnuson, University of Wisconsin, “Po- 
tential Effects of Global Warming on the Laurentian 
Great Lakes.” B-45 Tory Building. 

7 February, 3:30 pm 

Jeff Osborne, “Pattern Formation and Develop- 
mental Control in Dentitions.” M-149 Biological Sci- 
ences Centre. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

4 February, 3:30 pm 

Peter Schouls, “Human Nature and the Argu- 
ment in Descartes’ Meditations.” 4-29 Humanities 
Centre. 
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@ This symbol denotes environmentally related 
seminars/events. If you wish to have an environ- 
mentally related event listed in this way, please 
contact: The Environmental Research and Studies 
Centre, 492-6659. 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 

Until 21 February 

“Twilight of the Raj’—an exhibition of books 
on the British in India with some letters to Lord 
Curzon. B7 Rutherford South. Hours: Monday and 
Friday, 8:30 am to 4:30 pm; Tuesday to Thursday, 
8:30 am to 6 pm; Saturday, noon to 5 pm; Sunday, 
closed. 


DESIGN ZONE GALLERY 

Until 10 February 

“Early Work”—an exhibit by students in the 
Industrial Design Program. The exhibit showcases 
an eclectic collection of furniture and storage de- 
vices constructed from recycled materials, plus 
models of desert cacti. Hours: Monday to Wednes- 
day, 10 am to 5:30 pm; Thursday and Friday, 10 am 
to 9 pm; Saturday, 10 am to 5:30 pm. 2nd Floor, 
CityCentre. 


FAB GALLERY 

Until 16 February 

Two print exhibitions—” Imprint”, featuring 
the work of Doris Freadrich, Walter Jule, Michele 
Lavoie and Lyndal Osborne, and “Light-word”, 
mezzotints by Malgorzata Zurakowska. Gallery 
hours: Tuesday to Friday, 10 am to 5 pm; Sunday, 
2 to 5 pm; Saturday, Monday and statutory holi- 
days, closed. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
31 January, 8 pm 
Faculty Recital—Debra Ollikkala, soprano, 
with Stephane Lemelin, pianist. Convocation Hall. 
2 February, 3 pm 
Hammerhead Consort Recital. Convocation Hall. 
2 February, 8 pm 
Hugh Maguire, violinist; Tricia Maguire, 
violist; and guests. Convocation Hall. 

4 February, 8 pm 

The Talking Drums of Africa with the perform- 
ers of the African Culture Club. Tickets: $7/adults; 
$5/students and seniors. Information and tickets: 

492-3263 or 492-1134. Convocation Hall. 


Colour Copying 


Canon CLC 300 


@ Full four colour process 
@ Enlargements, Reductions 


@ O/H transparencies, posters 


@ Print 35mm slides, negatives 


@ Image Editing and Manipulation 


@ Print IBM/Mac files (PostSe 


@ Cash, Indents’, MasterCard’, Visa’ 


(* $10.00 minimum) 


CMPA 


Faculty of Education 
Basement of H. T. Coutts 
(Education) Library 


Phone (492) 


RAE 


AN all? 
Members of the African Culture Club 

8 February, 8 pm 

Master of Music Recital—Janet Tonin, soprano. 
Convocation Hall. 

9 February, 8 pm 

Faculty Recital—Helmut Brauss, pianist. 
Convocation Hall. 

12 February, 12:10 pm 

Noon-Hour Organ Recital with student organ- 
ists. Convocation Hall. 


FRIENDS OF THE SLAVIC COLLECTION 

6 February, 8 pm 

Joseph Fridman, piano, and Tanya Prochazka, 
violoncello. Information: 492-3537. Convocation Hall. 


SPORTS 


BASKETBALL 
31 January and 1 February, 6:30 pm 
Pandas vs Lethbridge 
31 January and 1 February, 8:15 pm 
Bears vs Lethbridge 
8 February, 6:30 pm Pandas vs Calgary 
8 February, 8:14 pm Bears vs Calgary 


HOCKEY 
7 and 8 February, 7:30 pm Bears vs British Columbia 


VOLLEYBALL 
6 February, 6:15 pm Pandas vs Calgary 
6 February, 8 pm Bears vs Calgary 


THEATRE 


STUDIO THEATRE 

6 to 15 February 

“The Superior Residence” by Carlo Goldoni. 
Box office: 492-2495. Myer Horowitz Theatre. 


Adventures in ethnomusicology 


S ince 1988 the Department of Music, through the World Music Concert Series, has brought to 
the campus the music of native Canadians, China, India, Japan, the Philippines, Scotland, 
South America and Ukraine. This year there will be a new sound, that of The Talking Drums of 
Africa featuring the musicians of the African Culture Club. 

The African Culture Club, a nonprofit organization based in Calgary, has a performing arts 
division which uses music, dance, poetry, drama and storytelling to bring the culture and values 
of traditional and contemporary Africa to the attention of the general public. 

The concert this year coincides with the visit and lecture of Anthony Seeger, curator of the 
Folkways Collection at the Smithsonian Institution (and nephew of American folk-singer Pete 


Seeger and grandson of musicologist Charles Seeger). Both lecture and concert fall on the same 


aaa 


day: Tuesday, 4 February (see “Talks”, page 6, and “Events”, this page). 

The World Music Concert Series honours Moses Asch and the Asch family, who donated the 
complete catalogue of Folkways recordings (known as the Moses and Frances Asch Collection) 
to the Department of Music in 1988. Proceeds from ticket sales and donations will be dedicated 
to the pursuit of scholarly research in world musics to preserve a legacy in concrete form. 


POSITIAGNS 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle 
of equity in employment. The University encourages 
applications from aboriginal persons, disabled persons, 
members of visible minorities and women. 


ACADEMIC 


COORDINATOR, STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 
AND INFORMATION CENTRE 

Duties: Reporting to the Dean of Student Serv- 
ices, the incumbent is accountable for the overall 
development and implementation of the Universi- 
ty’s Emergency Student Loan and Financial Need 
Bursaries Programs. 

Qualifications: successful experience in a 
University Student Services program; successful 
experience in financial need analysis and advice; 
undergraduate degree and preferably some work 
at the graduate level; effective communications 
skills; ability to interact effectively with students 
as clients. 

Salary range: $31,451 to $47,171 per year. 

Application procedures: Applications should be 
submitted to: Dr Peter J Miller, Dean of Student 
Services, University of Alberta, 245 Athabasca Hall, 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E8, by 12 February 1992. 


Studio T heatre presents 


THE SUPERIOR 


RESIDENCE 


GOLDONI 
directed by 


PAUL 


py) LAMPERT 


9433 


Guest Director 


Sponsored by the "Mary Mooney 
Distinguished Visiting Artists Fund" 


February 6-15 


University of Alberta Drama Department 
Box Office: 3-146 Fine Arts Building 
Call 492-2495 
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Please contact the Dean of Student Services 
at 492-4145 for further information regarding this 


-— 


position. 


DIRECTOR, 
EFFECTIVE WRITING RESOURCES 
Duties: Reporting to the Dean of Student Serv- 
ices, the incumbent is accountable for teaching a va- 
riety of classes in essay writing and literature, de- 
signing, programs, developing curriculum materials, 
supervising teaching and support staff, managing 
the daily affairs of the unit and determining its long- 
term goals. 
Qualifications: successful teaching experience in 
an effective writing skills program; graduate degree™*™" 
preferably in English. 
Salary range: $32,340 to $48,516 per year. 
Application procedures: Applications should be 
submitted to: Dr Peter J Miller, Dean of Student 
Services, University of Alberta, 245 Athabasca Hall, 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E8, by 12 February 1992. 
Please contact the Dean of Student Services at 
492-4145 for further information regarding this posi- 
tion. 


SUPPORT STAFF 

To obtain further information on the following yond 
positions, please contact Personnel Services and Staff 
Relations, 2-40 Assiniboia Hall, telephone 492-5201. Due 
to publication lead time and the fact that positions are 
filled on an ongoing basis, these vacancies cannot be 
guaranteed beyond 24 January 1992. For a more up-to- 
date listing, please consult the weekly Employment 
Opportunities Bulletin and/or the postings in PSSR. 

Positions available as of 24 January 1992. 


The salary rates for the following positions 
reflect adjustments in accordance with the terms for 
the implementation of the Pay Equity Program. 

CLERK STENO (Grade 5), Secondary Educa- 
tion, ($1,855 - $2,298) 

SECRETARY (Grade 5), Dental Health Care, 
($1,855 - $2,298) 

SECRETARY (Grade 5), Faculty of Nursing, 
($1,855 - $2,298) 

ADMINISTRATIVE CLERK (Grade 5), Educa- 
tional Foundations, ($1,855 - $2,298) 


The following positions retain salary rates in 
accordance with the previous classification system 
and pay plan. 

CLERK STENO III (ASSISTANT TO THE CO- 
ORDINATOR) (Trust), Physical Education (Fitness 
Unit), ($1,565 - $1,966) 

LABORATORY ASSISTANT I (Trust/Term/ 
Part-time), Surgery, ($747 - $925) (prorated) 

TECHNICIAN I (Trust/Term/Part-time/ 
Hourly), Plant Science, ($11.92/hour) 

PROGRAMMER/ ANALYST I (11 Month 
Term), Personnel Services and Staff Relations, 
($2,230 - $2,876) 

TECHNOLOGIST I (Trust), Biochemistry, 
($2,230 - $2,876) 

BIOCHEMISTRY TECHNOLOGIST I (Trust), 
Pharmacology, ($2,230 - $2,876) 


— 
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ACCOMMODATIONS AVAILABLE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Experienced, 
knowledgeable realtor with Edmonton refer- 
ences will answer all queries, and send infor- 
mation. No cost or obligation. Call (604) 
595-3200, Lois Dutton, Re/Max, Ports West, 
Victoria, BC. 

RENT - Adjacent to golf course. Large 
executive home, front drive garage, four 

bedrooms plus loft. Furnished, unfurnished, 

1 January, one year. Rent $1,500/month. West- 

ern Relocation, 434-4629. 

SALE - Garneau Mews, hi-style, two bed- 
room plus loft. Fireplace, air conditioning, 
underground parking, $130,000. Janet Jenner, 
Spencer Realty, 435-0808, 435-5389. 

LEASE - Riverbend, Brander, charming 
river valley home. Six bedrooms, 3 1/2 baths, 
approximately 4,000’, $1,775/month. Western 
Relocation Services, 434-4629. 

SALE - Belgravia, spacious three bedroom 


a bungalow, great oak woodwork. Quiet loca- 


tion, south backyard, asking $169,900. Ed 
Lastiwka, Royal LePage Realty, 446-3800. 

RENT - Furnished room, near the Univer- 
sity. Nonsmoker, $300/month. Call 488-7425. 

SALE - The Uplands, condominium, su- 
perb quality. Sunny, south facing, ground 
floor, 1,700', two bedrooms, security, under- 
ground parking. Ideal for the professionals 
who travel! Ann Dawrant, Spencer Realty, call 
435-0808. 


CAMPUS 
TOWER 


SUITE 


HOTEL 


In the 


of Alberta Campus across from the 
University Hospital, a warm fire is 
burning. Campus Tower's contemporary 
atmosphere provides quiet ambience 
ona daily, weekly, or monthly basis. 


of the University 


Campus Tower is definitely 
the only place to stay in the 
University area! 


Amenities 

* bachelor, one and two bedroom suites 
* fully equipped kitchens * exercise 
room * meeting rooms ®* restaurant * 
complimentary parking * weekend 
shuttle service to West Edmonton Mall 


University Rates 


$62.00 per day on a daily basis 


with heart 


RESIDENTIAL 


Dennis Ellerman Terry Kuzyk 
466-5941 


SALE - North Garneau, charming two 
storey, hardwood floors, many improvements, 
double garage. One block to University. Jean 
MacKenzie, Spencer Realty, 435-0808. 

SALE - University area, character, two 
storey home featuring four bedrooms, up- 
graded plumbing, wiring, heating and more. 
$134,900. David Teasdale, Royal LePage Realty, 
437-7480. 

RENT - Windsor park bungalow, April- 
August. Reasonable rent. 433-5705. 

PRIVATE SALE - Two storey condo- 
minium near University, 11115 80 Avenue. 
Two underground parking stalls, one bedroom 
plus loft. South exposure, fireplace, vaulted 
ceiling, five appliances. Must be seen, $139,800, 
432-1008. 

RENT - Windsor Park, three bedrooms, 
garage, developed basement, fully furnished, 
sabbatical. July-December. $950 plus utilities. 
433-0405. 

RENT - Blue Quill, three bedroom five- 
level split. Furnished or unfurnished. One year 
starting July, August or 1 September. Non- 
smokers and no pets. 436-4912, 492-5187. 

RENT - Charming ground level two 
bedroom suite with fireplace and separate 
entrance. Country setting (Riverbend). Non- 
smoker, single occupancy preferred. $550/ 
month. 434-6022. 

SALE - Claridge House. Spacious one bed- 
room, top floor, northwest exposure. Walk to 
university. Brick fireplace, five appliances, two 
underground stalls. $115,000. Kenneth Colpitts, 
Re/Max Real Estate. 438-1575 business. 
445-7500 pager. 


Renovations ack problems? 
Headaches? 
Tension? 
(¥) eattennndy) Injuries? 
Stress? 
Renew your home The European pain relief 


trained in 


Interiors 


7 BACK 


Plan Development 


= BASICS 


Cabinets and Furniture 


on Remedial Therapy 


11610 
436-8059 


Free Estimates 


455-9562 


SENATE £4 TRAVEL 


B 


altemative! Heat, massage, 
chiro-gymnastics, inter- 
ferential electricity. 

Maria Krieg, spine specialist, 
ermany. 
Reimbursable by 
supplementary health care. 


SALE - Quesnell Heights. 2,200' upgraded 
two storey. Incredible lot, quiet location, 
$239,900. Sherry Mailo, Re/Max Real Estate, 
438-7000. 

SALE - Westbrooke, totally upgraded 
11/2 storey backing onto golf course. Sherry 
Mailo, Re/Max, 438-7000. 

SALE - Uplands condo drastically reduced 
$169,900. 1,430' professionally decorated, 
vacant. Sherry Mailo, Re/Max Real Estate, 
438-7000. 

SALE - Riverbend, newer 2,080', beauti- 
fully decorated, vaulted ceilings, hot tub, over- 
sized garage. $199,900. Sherry Mailo, Re/Max 
Real Estate, 438-7000. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

RENT or house-sit. University of Alberta 
doctor and wife need two bedroom or larger 
home from 1 May. Impeccable tenants. Refer- 
ences. Phone 436-1946 evenings. 

WANTED - Nice three bedroom, walking 
distance to University. Possession date negoti- 
able. Sherry Mailo, Re/Max, 438-7000. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID FOR APPLIANCES, 
432-0272. 

PAIR OF William-and-Mary wingchairs 
(Strongbow), $450; small mahogany Victorian 
tilttop table, $175; fruitwood end-table, $95; 
fruitwood 30"x30" bookcase, $115; mahogany 
stool, $40. Excellent condition, 433-4016. 

NIKON FE Camera Body like new, $235, 
Nikkor AIS F1.4 lens $165. Both $390. 492-5093, 
office hours. 


SERVICES 

DONNIC WORD PROCESSING - Since 
1978, specializing in theses, manuscripts, etc. 
453-2769. 

COMPUTERIZED LITERATURE 
SEARCHING - Expert information retrieval by 
experienced scientist. All areas. Requests ac- 
cepted by phone. No red tape! Competitive 
rates. Satisfaction guaranteed. JL Citation Serv- 
ices, 487-8652. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY - Certi- 
fied journeyman NAIT. Complete interior and 
exterior residential renovations including 
plumbing and electrical. References available. 
433-6369. 

PROFESSIONAL TYPIST - Word process- 
ing. Specializing in theses, dissertations, manu- 
scripts. Gwen, 467-0515. 

TECHNICAL EDITOR AND WRITER - 
Familiar with APA and MLA styles. References. 
Call Patricia Craig at 492-5837 or 452-3109. 

PROFESSIONAL WORD PROCESSOR - 
Engineering and general transcription, 
résumés, manuscripts. Reasonable. 481-5274. 

AD HOC BUSINESS SERVICE - Word 
processing /laser print. Medical and general 
transcription, letters, reports, theses, résumés, 
manuscripts. 451-3315. 

ANITA JENKINS - Writer/editor, 
474-6656. Reports, brochures, articles. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CUSTOM ANTISERUM production from 
goats, sheep or rabbits. Call 963-6733 evenings. 
LAMB - Naturally raised, slow grown, 
farm fresh. Government inspected, $1.20/Ib 
plus processing. 973-5627. 


-RRSP SPECIAL OFFERS - 
University of Alberta Faculty and Staff 
« Earn up to $100 Interest Bonus 
¢ RSP loans from as low as PRIME 
For more details contact: 
Windsor Park and University District Branch 


441-6580 


jaa] Bankof Montreal 


The University of Alberta 


is being delivered by 


Priority One 


Human Resources Incorporated 


Their office is located ar: 


Employee 


Assistance 


Campus Towers (lower floor) 


.00 per day on a weekly basis 
resep tate 8625-112 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 


S60 Did pei der ch ingaihlibects Since 1969 We've Studied The Travel Needs 


Of The University Community. 


i : : . . Monday to Thursday: Friday: 
for a one eee ¢ University, business and vacation travel 9 i ¥ 9 ® 6 
rates are subject to change ¢ 1 year sabbatical air fares and other am.to. 7pm am topm 
special arrangements . 
Reservations P 5 Telephone: 


¢ Groups ¢ Conference Arrangements 
e Air, Tour, Hotel and Car Reservations 
e Insurance ® Rail Passes 


Phone (403) 439-6060 433-6811 (24-hour answering service) 


CAMPUS TOWER 
11145 - 87 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G OY1 


SENATE TRAVEL U of A Travel Specialists Should you or your immediate family find yourselves in a 


Phone 492-2756 


personal or work-related difficulty that could be helped 
9006 HUB MALL 


through psychological counselling, you are encouraged to 


call Priority One. 
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